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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


** BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGS HAND IN HAND.”- Cowper, 
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MR. LOFIUS COMES IN FOR A LEGACY. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A STORY IN BLACK AND WHITE.” 
CHAPTER I. 


" bed you please, sir, Mr. Dix wishes to speak to 
you.” 
“Mr. Dix! Did you say I was at home?” 
‘Te saw you come in, sir.” 


No. 1199.—prceaser 19, 1874 


‘Tell him he shall hear from me to-morrow.” 

‘Yes, sir; and, if you please, sir, Mr. Hicks has 
been.” 

“Ofcourse! Well?” 

‘«‘ Ho said he’d call again, sir; and Mr. Wicks—” 

“T thought that wascoming. What said Wicks?” 

‘Said he wouldn’t eall again, sir.” 

Dialogues of this muta were frequent in the 
house of Isabeau Loftus, Esq., a very small house in 
a very fashionable part of London; for ‘“ High 
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Lofty,” as he was sometimes called by his butler, 
footman, and factotum, was in difficulties. 

His income (at the best of times a doubtful quan- 
tity, partaking more of the X Y Z description than 
of the I. S D) had been anticipated, and did not in 
any sense answer his anticipations. It was derived 
chiefly from public companies of which he was 
director or secretary, and which, starting into exist- 
ence under his auspices, and chiefly for his own 
especial benefit, generally expired from natural 
causes after a brief respite. The ‘Immutable 
Assurance Society” had only escaped collapse by 
merging itself into the ‘‘ Unchangeable,” and that 
had in turn been absorbed by the ‘‘ Consummate.” 
The ‘‘ Universal Unlimited Credit” and the ‘‘ General 
Floating Debt” Associations had gone down before 
they were fairly ‘floated ;”’ and all his titles and 
appointments together only yielded Mr. Loftus suffi- 
cient to cover his own personal expenses. Trades- 
men, therefore—tailors, grocers, and butchers, such 
as Mr. Dix, Mr. Hicks, and Mr. Wicks—began to 
grow impatient about their ‘little accounts,’’ which 
had been running so long that it might be doubted 
whether they had not run away altogether. 

‘¢ Horrid nuisance, those tradesfellows,’’ said Mr. 
I. Loftus to his wife, when the servant had with- 
drawn. 

‘One can’t do without them,” said the lady; ‘‘ it’s 
a pity you don’t.pay them; we are getting to be 
quite talked abgtit.” 

“‘They must wait. They charge extravagantly 
for their goods, and have no right to expect ready 
money.” 

‘‘There’s a letter for you on the sideboard,” said 
Mrs. Loftus; ‘‘ have you seen it?” 

‘“‘ What’s this?” he eried, opening it. ‘Madame 
Perigrande! Who is Madame Perigrande? <A 
lawyer’s letter demanding immediate payment of 
her account !” 

‘“Madame Perigrande,” answered Mrs. Loftus, 
with dignity, ‘‘ is my dressmaker.” 

“So it appears. A hundred and sixty-five pounds 
and three-halfpence! Monstrous! and for what? A 
lot of trumpery dresses and bonnets—bits of gimp 
and bombazine, gauze and frippery! How is it pos- 
sible for me to pay butchers and bakers while I have 
such shameful accounts as these to meet continually?” 

‘‘T shall not answer you, Mr. Loftus. I shall not 
remind you that if a bill of mine does come in now 
and then, it is never paid—never by any chance. I 
shall not tell you that I am entitled to a proper 
appearance, and that I must have things to stand 
upright in ; but if Zam of no consequence, is Georgina 
to have no clothes, and to go about like a dowdy ? 
when you know, too, how all-important it is for her 
just now to be presentable, and how attentive Lord 
Watergilt is to her.” 

‘‘As for Watergilt, all I can say is, if he means 
anything, it’s a pity he doesn’t speak out.” 

‘* It’s elear enough what he means. Such a con- 
nection as that is worth some sacrifice. And as for 
Madame Perigrande, her charges are very moderate, 
and I only wonder how she can make any profit at 
all, especially as her bills are never paid.” 

‘‘ Well, that’s enough. I think myself that Water- 
gilt is in earnest. I only wish Arthur were as likely 
to do well as Georgina is; he cares for nothing but 
his books, and never goes out anywhere except to 
some class or lecture, though I get him all sorts of 
good invitations.” 








“ Arthur is reading for his civil service cram, as 
he calls it, and one can’t blame him. He will have 
to get his living somehow, and many of those Govern- 
ment appointments are really worth having, and 
such as any one may hold.” 

At this moment a postman’s knock made Mr. 
Loftus start, and immediately afterwards a letter 
with a mourning envelope was handed to him. It 
was a relief when he saw the black border, for, he 
argued, tradesmen’s bills and lawyers’ letters never 
give way to their private feelings upon their outside 
covers. The letter ran thus :— 

‘* Bognor, —— 18—. 

‘¢ Dear Sir,—It is my melancholy duty to inform 
you of the demise of your esteemed uncle by mar- 
riage, and my dear friend and fellow-townsman, Mr. 
Jonathan Huppers, late of+Jueatherborough, shoe- 
maker. He had been ailing forsgme time, and had 
visited this place for the benefit of@his health, and 
here, somewhat suddenly, he died. He was a 
widower, as you are perhaps aware, and lost his 
only son by a sad accident last year. I have to 
inform you that he has bequeathed to your wife, his 
niece, the greater part of his personalty, on certain 
conditions, which I shall have the honour of com- 
municating to you at a personal interview. I am 
returning to Leatherborough to-morrow, and shall 
take the liberty of calling on you onmy way through 
London, about 3 p.m. I beg leave to subscribe my- 
self, 

‘Your obedient servant, 
‘‘ JosepH Lives.” 

‘Emily, my love,” said Mr. Loftus, turning to his 
wife after he had read this letter in silence, ‘ do you 
remember your old Uncle Huppers ?” 

‘‘Huncle Uppers, as they used to call him? Oh 
yes—that is to say, I remomber that there was such 
& person.” 

“Was? Yes, that’s just it; don’t laugh.” 

‘“What do you mean ?” 

‘“‘See,’”’ he said, holding up the black-bordered 
letter. ‘‘ Dead, poor old man! Have you any idea 
what he was worth?” 

‘‘No; not much, I should think.” 

‘« Whatever it is, he has left it to us.” 

“‘How very good of him! I thought he had a 
wife and son?” 

‘They are both dead. Then you don’t know at 
all what he had?” 

“Not in the least. It will be very acceptable, 
however little, especially just now. Poor dear old 
man! I wish we had seen more of him!” 

“Yes, but we couldn’t very well, you know. I might 
have given him an order for boots, but the country 
make, you know, is not like London; and besides 
—but this Mr. Lines will soon be here; the letter 
ought to have been delivered sooner.” 

While he spoke a cab drove up to the door, and 
presently Perkin entered with a plated salver in his 
hand—a little out at the edges, like its owner—and 
presented a card— 

‘¢ Mr. Lines, 
Leatherborough.” 

he The gentleman is in the morning room,” he 
said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loftus hastened to meet him, looking 
very dismal, as was right. He was an elderly 


gentlemanly - looking man, of quiet, benevolent 
aspect, not at all the sort of person they had ex- 
They made all proper inquiries as to 


pected to see. 
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WHAT'S 





the cause of ‘‘ poor dear Mr. Huppers’s death—so sad, 


so unexpected ;”’ and they “‘feared he was alone at 


the time too—so distressing!” and then they waited 
with resignation to hear from the lawyer the im- 
portant particulars in which they were really in- 
terested. They were presently informed that the 
sum to which they had become entitled could not be 
less, according to Mr. Lines’s estimate, than £30,000, 
besides the business and stock-in-trade. 

‘The conditions—” said the lawyer. 

‘Oh yes, the conditions!” exclaimed Mr. Loftus, 
who was by this time in a state of excited melan- 
choly ; ‘‘ we must not overlook the conditions ; what- 
ever they are, they shall be faithfully observed—most 
faithfully!” 


yer. ‘The conditions, I was about to say, are not 
onerous.” 

‘‘Not onerous ? 
them so.” 

‘Dear uncle!” 
thetically. 

‘Not onerous, though somewhat singular,’’ Mr. 
Lines continued—‘‘ I might, perhaps, say eecentrie. 


You will have, in the first place, to take the name 


exclaimed Mrs. Loftus, paren- 





of the deceased.”’ 


‘* Tis name ?” 

‘‘ His name, Huppers.” 

“Take the name of Huppers ?” 

‘Yes, sir; to be used after your own or instead 
thereof.” 

‘‘ Loftus Huppers! Loftus Huppers! Impossible!” 

Mr. Lines proceeded as if he had not heard him. 
“The will requires further that you adopt his motto 
and emblem, and use them in place of or in addition 
to your own armorial bearings.” 

‘* His motto—his emblem ? 


heraldry ?” 


Do shoemakers affect 


“The emblem is not, perhaps, of an_ heraldic | 
‘‘We will say his | 
trade-mark, if you prefer it; it is the sign which used | 
to be—and, indeed, still is—over his shop in Peg | 


kind,” said Mr. Lines, dryly. 


Street.” 

‘You don’t mean that! 
—inconsiderate ! ”’ 

** Eccentric, is it not, sir?”’ 

‘“‘Horridly eccentric! not to say—not to say— 
pray what is the sign?” 

“A pair of wellington boots—golden, if that’s any 
consolation,” said the lawyer. 

‘** And the motto?” 

‘* Nothing like leather ! ” 

“‘ Are you joking, sir?” 

“JT am not in a joking humour, Mr. Loftus; I 
have lost a valued friend. A more upright or kinder 
hearted man never lived. The terms of the will are 
not absolutely unusual, I bekeve. He had his 
reasons, no doubt: he had his reasons.”’ 

“Tt’s the most unreasonable thing I ever heard 
of,” said Mr. Loftus. ‘I must see my solicitors 
about it; such absurd conditions cannot surely be 
enforced.” 

‘* There can be no evasion of them, Mr. Loftus; if 
you object to take the insignia and the name, the 
money will be claimed by others who will, in that 
case, become entitled to it.” 

“We shall see about that. 


How very—how very 


Is that all? Are 


there any more of these monstrous conditions ?”’ 
‘There’s the business, Mr. Loftus.” 
What, the shoe-shop ?” 


“The business 2 


IN 





No, I am sure I shall not think | 
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‘Yes; that is left to your son.” 

“Indeed! I wish him joy of it; it will just suit 
him. Ha, ha! excuse me; it is so very absurd.” 

‘On certain conditions also,’’ Mr. Lines continued, 
gravely. 

“Of course; I expected that. Well?” 

“That he make himself acquainted with the 
trade, and carry it on personally, as his late uncle 
did, residing at Leatherborough for seven years at 
least, ‘after which period,’ so says the document, ‘it 
is to be hoped that he will continue to do so of his 
own choice and from a scnse of duty.’ ” 

Mr. Loftus stood for a few moments speechless, 


” 


‘It’s a positive insult,” he said at length. ‘Really, 


| my dear,’’ he continued, turning reproachfully to his 
‘That will be indispensable,’”’ answered the law- | 


wife, “‘ what a man this uncle of yours must have 
been! But I suppose he knew nothing of our posi- 
tion in society; that’s the only excuse I can make 
for him. How can he expect us to feel any regard 
for him after such a will as this, I wonder!’ 

**T don’t know what he expects,” said Mrs. Loftus, 
with tears, real tears this time; ‘I really don’t.” 

**T have not quite done,” said Mr. Lines. ‘Our 
lamented friend observes in his last will and testa- 
ment that, being anxious for the business at Leather- 


| borough to be carried on in a bond fide way, and as 


nearly as possible in the same manner as during his 
own lifetime, the whole stock-in-trade, workshops, im- 
plements, dwelling-house and furniture, with the 
book-debts and all similar assets, are to go to your 
son; the personalty otherwise invested, consisting 
chiefly of bank shares, to yourself, subject to the con- 
ditions aforesaid.” 

‘“‘T must take time to think about it,” said Mr. 
Loftus; ‘“‘I must have advice. My son will do as 
he thinks proper; perhaps he’ll take kindly to the 
shoe trade. He’s not like me, and does not pay 
much attention to my feelings on such subjects.” 

Mr. Lines took his leave, and Mr. Loftus threw 
himself into his easy-chair with the look of a martyr. 

“T shall get Cutter to see to this,” he said; 
“Cutter and Facey, solicitors to our ‘Consummate 
Assurance ;’ they'll soon see what can be done 
about these shameful conditions. Much as I want 
money, I would not take it on such terms if it were 
twice the amount.” 

‘‘Tt’s a large sum, my dear,” said his wife. 

‘Oh, you don’t mind, of course,” he replied ; 
‘‘your mother’s name was Huppers before she 
married.”” 

‘‘ What's in a name?” she answered. ‘“ Think 
of the money! Of course you'll take the logacy, and 
the arms and motto too, if necessary.” 

‘« Arms, do you say? I call them legs! sable, a 
pair of boots or ! preposterous!” 

‘You can make them very small, Isabeau, with a 
large pair of spurs,” said his wife, eagerly. 

“Spurs! Not a bad idea! Spurs are good for 
any family—knighthood and all that, you know! but 
the motto!” 

‘‘Put it into French; that would make it quite 
respectable.” 

‘* What is the French for leather ?”’ 

“ Cuir.” 

“Queer! I don’t like the sound of that.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Loftus, taking pen, ink, and 
paper, ‘‘it might be written in Old English charac- 
ters and divided up. Let us see— 


‘Not ingel E kel eat her.’ 
EEE2 
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That doesn’t look very well; all about eating. I 
must try again,— 


‘Noth ongcli kele ath er.’ 


That would puzzle the whole college of heralds!” 

‘* Capital!” exclaimed Mr. Loftus; ‘first-rate! 
We shall get over that difficulty, I believe. Now, 
if we can only keep this absurd will out of the 
papers; but then there’s the name—Huppers ; it’s 
more like a hiccup than a name!” 

** We can drop one of the p’s, perhaps ; Hupers is 
not so bad.” 

‘* Drop the H also; he did that himself, I have 
no doubt. ‘I. Loftus Upers, Esq.’ I don’t dislike 
that; do you? except they pronounce it ‘ Uppers.’ ” 

‘‘T like it very much,” said his wife; ‘and the 
money a great deal more. Poor dear uncle! he was 
a good, kind man, I’m sure; though perhaps a little 
odd. We must have the blinds down. Perkin,” 
she said, as that functionary entered the room in 
answer to her summons, ‘‘draw down all the front 
blinds directly ; and we’re ‘ not at home’ to any one; 
except, yes—if Lord Watergilt should call, you may 
let him in.” 

Perkin understood the situation in a moment, and 
stepped to the windows on tip-toe, moving about 
softly as if he feared to tread on some one’s feelings. 

‘* And Perkin,” said Mr. Loftus, ‘“‘ get me some 
black-edged paper and envelopes; and if any one 
should inquire, say, ‘A distant relative.’ ” 





CHRISTMAS DEBTS. 
OFTEN think how Christmas time is robbed 


of much of its meaning in these days. It was 
originally set apart to commemorate the love of 
God in sending his Son to save us from our sins; 
it was intended to keep alive the thought of our 
brotherhood in Christ; it was instituted as a season 
in which we might pause and look up from our 
troubles to the Great Deliverer of mankind. But 
what different thoughts are associated with Christ- 
mas time in the minds of many now. It reminds 
them of the almanack instead of the Bible, it has been 
claimed by the world, it has been chosen as the great 
time for settlement of worldly affairs. There is much 
that is appropriate in this choice, but to numbers it 
savours more of the counting-house than the church 
or chapel, and is a season of additional anxiety if 
not of apprehension. 
There is much, I say, that is appropriate in making 
a religious season a time for paying debts, for 
religion without honesty is emptiness itself. But the 
true Christian will not allow his celebration of the 
Saviour’s birth to be interfered with by the claims of 
the world. Ido not mean merely that he will put 
aside his business for a day or a week, or make a 
holiday into a holy day by attendance at public 
worship, and special private meditation and prayer. 
No. He will have already done that, without which 
all holidays are heavy, all rest restless, and all 
prayer a pretence. He will have so conducted his 
business as to have nothing to fear from a day of 
settlement, let it come at Christmas, let it come when 
it will. 
A man’s Christianity is tested by his life; his 
knowledge of God by his treatment cf men; _ his 
interest in the kingdom of heaven by his personal 





application of Gospel truth, not by the readiness with 
which he can converse on gospel teaching. 

Reader, is the season of Christmas one of anxiety 
to you? Do you, in plain language, find it hard to 
make ends meet? If so, most probably it is your 
own fault ; either you have been careless in the 
management of your affairs, or you have been living 
beyond your means. As a Christian now resolve to 
break loose from the habit which has hampered you. 
Christ said, ‘‘ The truth shall make you fice.” This 
is a grand sentence reaching into the smallest actions 
of our lives as well as the greatest articles of our faith. 
Truth is ‘‘ facts as they are.” It is solemnly incum- 
bent upon you, as a Christian, to know the true state 
of your affairs at all times, and the true relation be- 
tween your expenditure and your income, however 
small either of them might seem to the public. Without 
truth in your dealings, and truth in the position you 
assume in your own society, it is vain to talk of faith 
in Christ, and difficult indeed to celebrate his birth, 
for you will be haunted by a consciousness that your 
ereed is barren, your hospitality dishonest, and 
your mirth hollow. 

But about these same Christmas debts. We can- 
not measure them merely by the bill and the account 
book. We are told, ‘‘Owe no man anything but to 
love one another.” If ever this command has special 
and peculiar force it is at Christmastide. 

Of course, we all do something at the mid-winter 
holy-tide to help those who are poorer than ourselves. 
There are many who struggle hard to keep body and 
soul together, and have but few, very few, gleams 
of sunshine on their path. Those whose homes are 
bright are glad to cheer some sad hearth by their 
aid. Their own festivities are sweeter when they 
have helped even one family circle to gather together 
without want for a guest. 

But we must not let the spirit of charity evaporate 
in a Christmas present. We must look steadily at 
the causes which make such contrasts between 
poverty and plenty as we sce in this Christian land. 

Let us ask ourselves what we are doing to heal 
the social sores of England; whether in our own 
circle we are usually considerate, not merely indul- 
gent, once and away; whether we ever take advan- 
tage of another man’s helplessness or ignorance ; 
whether we love mercy and do justly. ‘These ave 
questions about Christmas debts which we ought to 
put to ourselves, and to answer honestly. 

But the contrast between bodily comfort and 
misery is not the only one which strikes us as we 
reflect upon the right celebration of His birth who 
came to reveal the love of God and warm our hearts 
with love towards one another. When we think of 
the bitterness of party feeling, the miserable squabbles 
about the very gospel of God among those who 
own the name of Christian, the struggles between 
professors of the same religion, let us do what we 
can to calm this din and strife ; let us determine to 
see the best side of our neighbour’s character, not 
the worst ; let us not cry shame over the failen, but 
try to help him or her out of the snare ; let us think 
we support our creed not by condemning unbelievers, 
but by exhibiting the power of faith; let us reply 
to the sneers of the sceptic not by mere flashy theolo- 
gical wit, but by the holiness and humanity of our 
own lives. This is part of our Christmas debt. 
Christianity suffers more from the inconsistency of 
its professors than the attacks of its enemies. It 
only flourishes so far as we realise and act upon the 
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message with which its Divine Founder was an- 
nounced to the world, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF AROCH- 
BISHOP LEIGHTON. 


MONG the treasures of the late Sir William Tite, 
none was more proudly owned or exhibited 
than a pretty long letter of ‘ good”? Archbishop 
Leighton ; and than whom, saving George Herbert, 
no one has been so taken into the heart of Christian 
Englishmen and the English-speaking race. It 
happens that by rare good chance the present writer 
was authorised to take, and now possesses, a true and 
faithful copy of this letter; which, it may be men- 
tioned, fetched £57 10s. at the recent sale of the 
Tite mss. Letters of any kind from Leighton are of 
uttermost rarity,—in this agreeing with Herbert’s, of 
which no public or private collection seems to hold 
so much as one (excepting, of course, the Public 
Orator’s book at Cambridge, and one to Bishop 
Andrewes among the Sloane mss.) Superlatively 
rare is one of the present length, and especially 
bearing in it so many of the characteristics of its 
sweet and holy, yet timid and over-shrinking writer. 
For Orwell’s is a true portraiture : 


**A frail, slight form—no temple he, 
Grand, for abode of Deity ; 
Rather a bush, inflamed with grace, 
And trembling in a desert place, 
And unconsumed with fire, 
Though burning high and higher. 


A frail, slight form, and pale with care, 
And paler from the raven hair 
That folded from a forehead free, 
Godlike of breadth and majesty— 

A brow of thought supreme 

And mystic, glorious dream. 


And over all that noble face 
Lay somewhat of soft pensiveness, 
In a fine golden haze of thought, 
That seemed to waver light, and float 
This way and that way still, 
With no firm bent of will.” 


Even strong men, however, have shown life- 
weariness and irresolution and longing to be re- 
moved from the “ strife of evil tongues.’ It was the 
slayer of Goliath, and the wrestler with many a deep 
problem of providence and destiny, who cried or sobbed 
out: ‘Oh that I had wings like a dove! for then would 
I fly away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I wander 
far off, and remain in the wilderness.”’ Dove-wings, 
not eagle-wings! Fine modesty; but a mere pass- 
ing sinking of heart. I say this that I may indicate 
that Leighton’s love of retirement and his anguish 
amid the clamours of a dissonant age may not be 
made the all-in-all of him. He was weak there— 
and who of us has not the heel of Achilles ?—yet had 
he real if undemonstrative potentialities that would 
have strung him to act and dare death for principle 
and his dear Lord. I say it, too, in that this letter 
reads like a page of unconscious autobiography, so 
srystal clear is it in its innocent revelations. For my 





this letter addressed to any other than Lauderdale, 
for whom the scorpion lash of Andrew Marvell, 
rather than all this homage of a saint, was the 
most fitting. Altogether, I conceive that it is no 
ordinary privilege to be able to present for the first 
time so noticeable an addition to the scanty corre- 
spondence, and the equally scanty facts, of so vener- 
able a Worthy as Archbishop Leighton. It need only 
be added that I reproduce the letter in literal in- 
tegrity of wording throughout, even to the erased 
words—marking an interlineation by printing it above 
the line. 


Letrer or Anciprsnor Leicrron To THE Duke oF 
LAUDERDALE. 
May it please y" Grace 

I am over-satisfied & singularly obliged by your 
Grace’s answer to my last as to the end for which I 
took the boldness to intreat it, and the reason why I 
did so was purely the high value I have of your 
Grace’s continuing kindness and favourable opinion, 
the assurance whereof I would earnestly have desired 
to carry along with mee, if I were presently to bury 
myself alive in one of the solitariest hermitages in 
the world. Of the business of my vyntie [= University | 
I will say no more at present and as little as possibly 
I can in any time hereafter, being exceedingly sorry 
and ashamed that I should have already bin so 
troublesome both to his Ma** and y" Grace about a 
thing y* indeed does importantly concern my self, but 
I must still crave pardon to think it of little or no 
concernment to the world; but if the saying even of 
that bee any way vnpleasing I shall henceforward 
forbear it and onely wish that for the remainder of my 
time in that station I may really find both the oppor- 
tunity and ability to doe some [very—erased] more 
vsefull and successfull service in it than hitherto I have 
done or could doe, and in that case I could possibly 
cure my propension to retirement or suspend it for a 
longer time though ’twere much more impetuous in 
me then it is; but to say it in a word there is nothing 
in our business so intolerable to me as our doing 
nothing, nor would any fatigue or [any—cerased ] 
difficulties in it have degusted me so much as our 
ten years fai(n)tneantise has done: but this empty 
regrett is tono purpose. If there be yet any hopes of 
doing any thing, I believe your Grace will chuse the 
fittest time and means to give motion & vigour to 
my endeavours y' are likely to promote the good of 
that disorder’d and distemper’d Church. My lord 
Kincardin did me the favour to bring mee this morn- 

w" I desir’d 
ing to y*° king and shew’d him the paper , or some 
thing like it to bee sign’d & his Ma“ seemed not 
averse from it but the convenient wording of it & 
presenting is to be differr’d till your Grace’s return 
w* is hoped will be shortly and that it may bee very 
happy is the affictionate wish of 
May it please y" Grace 
y’ Grace’s 
most humble servant 
Addressed KR. Lerenron. 
For his Grace 
My lord Duke of 
Lauderdale 

at Bath 


Endorsed 
Bp Layton’s letter to 
D. Laud. 


Another letter—which is also hitherto unprinted— 
part, I must confess that I should gladly have found | of a kindred spirit though a wider and more philo- 
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sophical intellect, viz., of the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, will form a fitting pendent to Leighton’s. It 
supplies a line or two for the history of the great 
story of the Bible. The original is one of the gems 
of the mss. of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin :— 


Stanton Jan. 2° 

S 1663 
Having newly receiv’d frd an Ingenious Person at 
London a Letter of y° cheife part whereof y* Inclosed 
Paper is a Transcript, my absénce frd Oxford hinder- 
ing mee from waiting on you and Mr. Seaman about 
it, I am obleigd to take this way of cofiunicating it 
to you, desiring yt when you have shewd y* paper to 
Mr. Seaman you will enable mee to give y* Ingenious 
Vriter of y° Letter as clear & full an Answer to y° 
particulars as you think you may safely doe. Seignior 
‘Warnero (?) being dead, there seemes noe danger to 
o’ intended workes, especially since it appears not y* 
he had soe much as begun the Version of y* New 
Testament, & for y* Translation of y® old: as these 
Freinds of his at Amsterdam, (who are both of them 
men of note & Work) seeme to desire, an informacon 
about y® Inclosd Particulars, but yt they may the 
better conforme their Edition to Mr. Seaman’s; soe 
y' y® promoting of soe good a worke whereby y° 
whole Bible will be extant in y* Turkish Tongue, 
may receive from your Informations y* furtherance y* 
is wishd for in Holland, is both y* hope & y° desire of 

S' yor Affect. Freind 
& humble Servant 
0. Boye. 
Pray present my humble service to Mr. Seaman. 
These 
To my highly Esteemd 
Freind Mr. Samuel Clark. 
Present 


At his hous in Holywell 
In Oxford. 
ALEXANDER B. Grosarr. 





THE LAND OF THE GIANT CITIES. 
BY THE REY. W. WRIGHT, B.A., DAMASCUS. 
NO. IX. 


T Rimet el Lohf we find the Druzes as usual in 
conclave in their dark assembly-room. Sheikh 
Akhzin accompanies us round the town, and points 
out to us all the antiquities of the place. These 
comprise a Christian church in ruins, a square mor- 
tuary tower about twenty feet high, and a number of 
inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Nabathwan. The 
sheikh, having shown us all he has to show, returns 
to his assembled brethren, and I start for a more 
thorough exploration of the village alone. AsI pass 
the two reservoirs of the village I ask a drink from 
some Druze women who are filling their jars, and 
they immediately become very talkative, and ask 
questions faster than I can answer them. ‘The first 
question generally asked by the women is, ‘ Zave 
you entered the world?’’ which means, ‘‘Are you 
married ?”’ * then they run me through my catechism 
about the colour of my wife’s skin, whether or not 
she wears rings in her nose, and if she has any boys, 
the question nearest the . warts of these Spartan 
mothers. When they ask if it is true that with us 
the women rule the men, I give an evasive answer 
and pass on from my horned catechisers. 
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While exploring an extensive private ruin, I drop. 
down through a break in the stone roof, and find to 
my astonishment that I have frightened a family 
from their supper. Fancy a man dropping through 
your ceiling when you are all eagerly at supper, and 
you will not be surprised to hear that I am received 
, With a stony stare. I say all the apologies that Iam 
acquainted with in Arabic suitable to the circum- 
stances, and immediately they are all delighted to 
see me, and no excuse will save me from partaking 
of their food. At last I consent, on condition of 
every one returning to the place he occupied previous 
to my unceremonious descent. I had seen the patri- 
archal and lordly feast given by the sheikh again and 
again, always with the same dignified courtesy on 
the part of the host, and I was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of joining with a poor family at their ordinary 
evening meal. The family consisted of the father 
and mother, three plain girls, and a spoiled boy. 
They all squatted on a hair cloth round a little straw 
tray, on which was spread some barley bread, and in 
the centre of the bread stood a large earthenware 
bowl filled with kishik. The kishk has a smell like 
sour krout; it is made of laban (sour milk) and 
burgal (crushed wheat), which are mixed together 
and left standing until the whole mass is rotten. 
Then it is dried in the sun and served up in many 
ways. Our feast consists of kishk, with a little 
greasy water poured over it, and well stirred up with 
a wooden spoon. The women withdraw their veils, 
exposing mouths and chins horribly tattooed. ‘The 
father of the family leans forward, and with a 
‘« Bismilla” (in the name of God) takes a handful of 
the kishk, rolls it up in a ball, and throws it into his 
mouth. The others do accordingly ; I contine myself 
exclusively to the black bread and brass bowl of 
water which is handed round. ‘The smell of the 
kishk is sickening, and the bread, which was baked 
with cows’ dung, has too much of the flavour of the 
fuel. The boy bullies his sisters and mother, 
patronises me, and contradicts his father on grave 
points of history, archeology, and domestic economy. 
The father seems to enjoy his son’s triumphs over 
himself. One of the reasons why this boy assumes 
such airs with his father is that he is one of the 
ukkal,* or initiated in the higher mysteries of the 
Druze religion, a rank to which his father could not 
attain, as he could not abstain from swearing and 
smoking, and so he remains among the juhhdl, or 
ignorant, while his precocious boy of twelve is 
received into the highest rank. When the maidens 
have each disposed of four or five balls apiece of 
kishk about the size of pigeons’ eggs, they start up 
and fall back one by one. ‘This is the rule through- 
out Syria; no one waits for another at table. They 
feed rapidly and silently, and each one withdraws 
when he has done. 

Leaving my hospitable entertainers, I proceed to 
the square tower at the west of the village. Itisa 
great tomb built in imitation of the Palmyrene 
towers, with Joculi round the walls for the reception 
of bodies. It has a fine Greek inscription over the 
entrance. 

While copying an inscription in a garden wall 
close by the tower, a tall venerable Druze issues 
from a hole in a ruin, which appears to be only an 
irregular heap of stones, and approaching takes up a 
position beside me. He tells me many wonderiul 





* The wailers at the funeral of an unmarried man make this their bit- 
terest plaint, ‘Ma dakhal ed-dunya” (‘‘ He had never entered the world”). 


* Burckhardt says, “I observed Akoul boys of eight or ten years of 





age.” —‘‘ ‘Travels in Syria, cte.,” page 30-4, 
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stories, for these people have an amazing faculty for 
believing the incredible. 

The sheikh has taken a fancy to me, I am so good 
a listener, and invites me to his den. I refuse to 
accompany him, urging the lateness of the hour, 
but being actually afraid of this strange old man, 
whom a moment ago I saw heaving with inspiration 
in the glow of the setting sun. When I rise to 
depart he seizes my arm with a force that I did not 
think was in him, and begins to drag me towards 
the ruin which he calls his house. I go quietly 
along with him, till just at the door, feeling his 
grasp relax, I pluck my arm out of his hand, and 
jumping over a low wall, turn at a distance of ten 
or twelve yards to apologise. 

As I hurry back to the tent I meet the whole 
Druze population, who have been to our camp to 
see my wonderful gun, which my muleteers have 
informed them ‘has only to be wound up and it 
will blaze away as long as you like without missing.” 

April the 15th. We are early working our way 
over the execrable path between Lohf and ’Ahiry. 
The grim appearance of the basalt is here relieved 
by the glancing green of the ZButm trees that grow 
among the stones. In about an hour we approach 
two beautiful fells, or conical hills, with fields of 
wavy wheat sweeping round their bases and surging 
up their sides, but not reaching to the top. ’Ahiry 
is e+ the base of the second tell, which is named Tell 
"Aumir. This town is distinguished from all the 
towns of the Lejah in having a perennial supply of 
water. Among the numerous inscriptions that 
abound here, we find the names of Aumos and 
Agenes,* ancient deities of the Hauran. On every 


side we see Roman remains and Greek inscriptions, 
and from the tell we see the abiding traces of the 
Roman dominion in the road, stretching away in 


straight lines through the stony wilderness. 

Sheikh Hussein presses us much to stay for break- 
fast, but time presses us still more to move, as we 
wish to cut right through the Lejah and far out into 
the plain at the other side during the day. The 
crowd that gathers round us hero is of the usual 
character. ‘Yhe Druzes in person and dress differ 
from the Moslems and Christians, who are pretty 
much alike. The tub-like turbant of the Druzes 
gives them a top-heavy appearance; and, indeed, 
heaviness, I might say grossness, in limb and feature 
is their general characteristic. They are often very 
fair, have blue eyes, and are generally fat and 
ruddy. They are always well clothed, and are 
seldom met with barefooted. The Moslems and 
Christians who live among the Druzes are, as a rule, 
lean and lithe, have black hair, dark piercing eyes, 
and olive complexions. They wear a handkerchief 
over the head, fastened there with a hair rope, 
and hanging down over the shoulders. They wear 
also a kind of cotton gown, with a sack-like garment 
thrown over it, and they are constantly met bare- 
footed. They are ‘the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water”? to the Hauran Druzes. 

We strike once more into the Lejah in the direc- 
tion of Dama, without guide or guard, as usual, 
though everybody assures us that the Arabs are in 
our path. I have been over the road once before, 
and we are, in fact, becoming sceptical about the 





* The ancients identified Ogenes with Okeanus. 

+ The Druze turban consists of a white felt cap, which is covered by 
the red fez, and this is swathed about with calico until it assumes the 
+ or of a tub about eight inches deep and eighteen inches in 

ameter, 





ferocity of the Arabs. Besides, I have had previous 
lessons in the Hauran on the value of guides and 
guards. Once, when reconnoitring the country with 
a view to future operations, we became excited at 
Khubab in reading the description of the wondrous 
approach to Dama—“lofty impending cliffs,” ‘‘deep 
gullies and ravines,” “‘a wild labyrinth that none 
but the Arabs can penetrate,” are scenes rarely 
within one’s reach, and too tempting to be passed 
without a visit. A spice of danger was added to the 
wondrous bill of fare, for if we showed paper and 
pencil, which we certainly would do, we would be 
taken for magicians, and set upon by lawless 
vagabonds with clubs and stones. We had hitherto 
found everything tamer than we had expected, and 
our faces were at once set to go to Dama. My 
companion had a magnificent rifle, which was safely 
packed up at the bottom of a box, and he carried a 
breechloading fowling-piece—so much ¢mproved that 
it could hardly be fired at all. Our Arab guide 
had a dabous (a pin), an oak stick with an enormous 
head filled with spikes, the most formidable arm in 
the country; but then we might calculate that our 
guide would be on the wrong side with this murderous 
weapon. Our guard, a Kurdish soldier, carried a 
little howitzer with a flint lock, but the arm had not 
been fired for a quarter of a century, nor was it ever 
loaded during our whole tour. My servant had also 
tied himself to a tremendous pistol, but he fired it for 
the first and last time as we were entering Damascus, 
and it burst in the most becoming manner, blowing 
the lock into the air, and injuring his hand. 

Thus formidably equipped, and with a supply of 
sticking-plaster, we entered the Lejah on our perilous 
adventure. For the first hour we had to trace out 
our own way, as neither guide nor guard appeared, 
but at last they overtook us, and still urged us to go 
back. We had set our lives upon a cast, and we 
would stand the hazard of the die. At last we 
reached Dama, and just as we came up to the en- 
trance of the town, three women rushed up out of a 
deep pit where they had been filling skins with 
water. They raised a wild scream, and notwith- 
standing I cried, ‘‘ We are not eremies, oh sisters,”’ 
the sisters rushed over the ruins like tigresses, 
screaming, and disappeared. They were tremendous 
women, Amazons of the Hauran, the only remains 
of the giants that I feel certain about having seen 
in the whole district. ‘‘ Now we are in for it,’ we 
both uttered in the same instant, ‘‘for the women 
will bring the town upon us.” My friend looked 
round to give a parting salute to the retreating 
guard, but he was nowhere to be seen. In fact, our 
whole party had discovered something extremely 
interesting in the rear, and did not join us for nearly 
an hour. After waiting, like Bob Acres, with our 
valour oozing out at our fingers’ ends, and no infuriated 
mob coming to attack us, we picked up courage, and 
entered the town v7 et armis. The women had 
evidently hid among the ruins, for the only human 
beings we saw in the place were three most savage- 
looking men armed with dabouses. These men kept 
from us a distance of about four hundred yards, 
and we could not induce them to approach us, or to 
wait till we would approach them. We wandered at 
will through the ruins, descended into vaults and 
ascended into dormitories, and rambled over suites of 
apartments, and copied inscriptions, and shot par- 
tridges, and neither gave nor received injury. Neither 
did we see “the impending cliffs” nor ‘‘ deep ravines.” 
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The inscriptions proved to be of little value, and 
Dama did not seem to have ever been of any great 
importance. Itcontains the ruins of one large build- 
ing, the gate of which is adorned with vines and 
grapes, similar to what we saw at Kanawat. The 
houses were good solid structures, d la Hauran, but 
they are all in a ruinous state. The town, which 
stood in one of the most dismal spots of the great 
lava bed, had neither spring nor fountain, but the 
rocks beyond the walls are full of excavated cisterns, 
the sides of which were plastered with cement, and 
in most of the houses one sees * broken cisterns,”’ 
half-filled with the stone roofs which have fallen in. 
In these subterranean chambers the winter rains 
were preserved for summer use. In this dreary and 
deserted region we came upon patches of the most 
wonderful colouring. Wherever the soil remained 
among the rocks ‘‘ we scarce could see the ground 
for flowers.” Crimson poppies, and white daisies, 
and yellow rape, and green grass, made a strikingly 
lovely picture, set in a rigid frame of black basalt. 
Should any one accuse us of foolhardiness for 
going through the Hauran without a guard, the 
foregoing experiences are our justification for dis- 
pensing with such impedimenta, especially as one’s 
guards always bully the weak, cringe to the strong, 
and abuse the hospitality of one’s hosts generally. 
The one great use of guards—to bear home the news 
in case you should be killed—we did not take deeply 


into consideration, and so, guardless and alone, we | 


strike across the Lejah at ’Ahiry, and make straight 
for Dama. 
generally cut up into fields, many of which are culti- 
vated. ‘The stones are gathered into heaps, and 


built up in fences, as is done in the mountainous 
parts of Ireland and Scotland. 


As we penetrate 
farther the cultivation increases, and extends up to 
nearly Dama. As we pass Deir Dama on our right, 
two tall Arabs come in sight on our path before us, 
and just as they see us one of them deliberately 
stoops for a stone, which he holds in his hand under 
his garments. ‘They are thoroughly armed, and 
they come up to us in a very defiant manner, and the 
one who picked up the stone—a tall, desperate-look- 
ing character—comes up in front of my companion’s 
horse and stops it. I keep at a respectful distance to 
one side, and ready for any emergency, and the 
Arabs, after measuring our strength, and concluding 
that the balance of chances is against them, stand 
sullenly and let us pass. Our servants, however, 
urge us to never let the Arabs come so close to us. 
They point out that they were armed with swords 
and clubs, and as one of them had a large stone in 
his hand, the battle would have been over before we 
could have had time to begin. It seems we must 
challenge at a distance all Arabs we meet in the 
future. 

We are greatly surprised by the amount of arable 
land which we find in the heart of the Lejah. We 
turn off the ordinary track at Dama to go to Harran, 
and wander for a long time out of the beaten path, 
and I think we have come fully to comprehend the 
secret of the numerous towns and cities contained in 
Argob. Almost the whole country had once been 
under cultivation, and the little fields when not now 
under cultivation are green with soft rich grass. 
South-west of Dama also, about one-third of the 
fields contain wheat and barley. As we approach 
Jédal the cultivated ground becomes more rare, but 
everywhere we see traces of former cultivation. 
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Again from Jédal the cultivation extends with occa- 
sional interruptions up to the rugged margin of the 
Lejah. Burckhardt, when writing of this part of 
the country, speaks of ‘‘ the number of small patches 
of meadow, which afford excellent pasture for the 
cattle of the Arabs,” but we are utterly taken by 
surprise to find such an amount of arable land, culti- 
vated and non-cultivated, as exists in these parts. 
The land is also of a very good quality, and easily 
worked, like all soil in basaltic regions. I believe [ 
could choose an estate of a thousand acres in the 
heart of the Lejah, which in Ulster would sell for 
forty or fifty pounds per acre, and would let at thirty 
shillings per acre annually for cropping. 

West of Jédal we meet several tlocks of goats, and 
as our servants have been looking out for water all 
day, we call a halt in order that we may get some 
milk. The first goatherd we meet is a little boy 
whose only garment is a single piece of white calico, 
which is hung round his neck like a scarf, and falls 
down on each side, partially covering him. It is 
with great difficulty that we can get him to under- 





At first we find the country rough, but | 


stand what we want. Soon a second boy, dressed 
| like the former, but a little older, comes forth like a 
fairy from among the rocks. He is very zealous to 
| strike a bargain with us. We promise him a piaster 
| for the full of a copper basin which he carries with him, 
| but he insists on having his money in advance. We 
| produce a silver piece which is one-eighth more than 
a piaster, but he firmly declares that he must have a 
| piaster, and that he will take neither more nor less. 
| While we are lying in the grass drinking the milk 
two great tall Arabs issue from the rocks and eye us 
from a distance. They then approach one of tho 
| muleteers, who is feeding his mule on the wheat at a 
distance from us, and ask him if we will surrender. 
He replies, ‘‘ Not if there were two thousand of you 
instead of two, for the Ahawajat have guns that fire 
thirty shots a minute, and five thousand an hour.” 
The logic is conclusive, for the Arabs say ‘‘ W’udla,” 
and come up to us at once. One of them is over six 
feet two inches high, but looks much taller. His 
dress consists of a single coarse calico shirt and a 
leathern girdle round his waist, from which a dagger 
is suspended. He has nothing on his enormous black 
head, and his buttered and plaited locks hang down 
his shoulders. He is barefooted, and his right arm, 
which is tattooed with figures of camels in the most 
archaic style, is bare to the shoulder, exhibiting 
muscular development in the highest perfection. 
This, and the Arab who crossed our path in the 
morning, are the finest specimens of their race, 
physically, I have yet met, and I doubt if I havo 
ever seen a man so powerfully built as the almost 
naked savage now before us. 

On coming up he assures us, in a somewhat grand 
manner, that he is a Seltit Arab, but seeing that we 
are not mightily impressed with the information, he 
overwhelms us with the additional fact that Abu 
Sulyman, whom all dread, is hissheikh. We assure 
him that we never denied that he was a Selit Arab, 
or that his sheikh was Abu Sulyman, but that we 
want another piaster’s worth of milk ; whereupon his 
highness stoops down, catches a little goat, and pro- 
vides us with what we want, taking care, however, 
to get paid in full and a little more. By-and-by 
another little Arab, in the same undress as the 
former, issues from among the rocks, and the three 
stand timorously watching all our movements. The 





tall Arabs are very greedy, and ask us for everything 
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we have, like children. The little boys are more 
easily satisfied, and seem filled with delight on 
receiving a few percussion caps. They have never 
heard of Adam, or David the shepherd, or the other 
Good Shepherd who gave his life for the sheep. 
They are wild, and hardy as the goats and sheep 
they are tending, little higher intellectually, and not 
so well clad or cared for. They all assure us that 
no one in their tribe can read, and so they have no 
use for our books. 

As we approach Zobeir the ground becomes more 
wavy, and as we have to go along the hollows, and 
have no steady object in view, we keep moving about 
for a time almost in a circle. We all hurry up to an 
elevated point, believing that we have almost reached 
the village, when to our surprise we discover it 
behind us, and that we have been going farther 
from it instead of approaching closer to it. As we 
thus wander about we have additional opportunities 
of seeing the capabilities of the land, and of forming 
an idea of the high state of perfection to which it 
must have been brought, for almost everywhere— 
even on the bare rocks*—we see traces of former 
cultivation, and we cease to wonder that so many 
ruins exist among the sable waves of the Lejah. 
By keeping our eye fixed on the highest rock in the 
line of our march, we at last get free of the mazy 
waves among which we are entangled, and soon we 
emerge once more on the open plain at Khubab. As 
we cast our eye along the black rocky coast-line, we 
think of the striking appropriateness of the Hebrew 
word Hebel, always applied to Argob in the Bible, 
whether that word mean a rope, in reference to its 
‘‘sharply-defined border,” or whether, as is more 
appropriate, the word signifies a wave. + 

We now proceed north-west for more than an 
hour through an unbroken flat of level wheat, in 
which we pass an enormous flock of gazelles, and 
reach Buseir at the going down of the sun. We 
soon discover that the inhabitants of the place are 
Christians by their curiosity and activity. They 
swarm about us, bringing antiquities, and eggs and 
milk, unasked, and show much eagerness to make 
bargains with us. The people here, having finished 
the ploughing and sowing, are all busily engaged in 
dressing millstones, and we are shown eight which 
were purchased on the day of our arrival by a mer- 
chant from Akka for forty napoleons. We pass an 
uncomfortable night at Buseir, and though the rain 
pours down upon us, we are obliged to pay for water 
tor ourselves and horses. 

April 16th. We start early for Damascus. Our 
path lies through a stony cultivated plain, in which 
hundreds of storks are marching up and down the 
wheat in straight lines, and partridges are shouting 
from rock to rock. As we approach the Hajj road 
we see enormous flocks of vultures, soaring and 
wheeling and {illing the air before us. We soon 
learn the cause. ‘* Where the carcass is, there will 
the vultures be gathered together.” The great 
caravan of pilgrims from Mekka passed this way 
yesterday, and have left their track strewed with 
horses and mules and camels, dead and dying. 
Apparently no officer from the Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals accompanies the Hajj, 





* Burckhardt says, in speaking of the Lejah (‘ Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land,” page 113): ‘*™m many places are ruined walls ; from whence 
it may be conjectured that a stratum of soil of suflicient depth for culti- 
vation had in ancient times covered the rock.” 

+ Prof. Lee suggests “ wave,” “ billow.” Ewald conjectures “Hades,” 
“ Oreus.”—-Heb, Graun., p. 240. 





THE LAND OF THE GIANT CITIES. 


and so the holy men ride on their animals till the 
saddles sink into the bones, and when they can force 
them along no farther, they abandon them to die of 
their wounds and thirst. The vultures come along a 
day in the rear of the pilgrims, and strip the quiver- 
ing flesh off the animals ere they are quite dead. 
They all fall upon a carcass together, and when they 
have stripped it bare, they rise like a mighty whirl- 
wind into the air, and ascend, and soar round and 
round for a few minutes, until one of them, espying 
a new victim, strikes off at a tangent from the huge 
revolving vulture cloud, and draws the rest after it, 
in the form of a comet of which it is the nucleus. 
Down, down they come swooping on their prey, and 
they cover the animal until nothing is seen but a 
struggling heap of vultures; and so intent are they 
on the feast, that you might run in among them and 
knock them down with a stick. All the vultures of 
Arabia seem to be gathered together in this great 
army, and they are so confident, that they stand, red 
in talon and beak, and watch us from a few yards’ 
distance as we pass. 

We halt at Kesweh,* a town on the ’Awaj, where 
the river has made a little paradise among the bare 
red fields. The pilgrims have abandoned the place 
a few hours previous to our arrival, and everything 
is abominably filthy, except the little stream of run- 
ning water. 

We approach Damascus bringing up the rear of 
the Hajj, but it being Wednesday, an unlucky day, 
the caravan cannot officially enter the Holy City. 
Some of the pilgrims, of the worldly sort, push on 
straight to their homes; but the devout ones are 
sitting outside the walls, quarrelling and swearing, 
and plying the instruments of King James’s luxury, 
their nails; and when their wives or children come 
out to meet them, after a long absence, they do not 
rise to receive their welcome, or show any sign of 
gladness at meeting them once more. We mect 
crowds coming out of the city to kiss the hands and 
beards of these holy pilgrims, and their blessing } is 
eagerly sought. As we enter the “pearly Damascus” 
in its emerald setting, after a weary ride through an 
uninteresting country, we can thoroughly sympathise 
with the extravagant manner in which the Arabs 
speak of the ‘‘ Pleasant, the Honourable, the ZHo/y, the 
Blessed Damascus.” 

In these papers I have endeavoured to present « 
picture of Bashan, its people and ruins, as I saw 
them. No doubt the picture is only a sketchy out- 
line, but it is an outline of all the important parts. 
Moreover, in the disposition of light and shade I 
have had no theory to support, and therefore I have 
had no inducement to distort facts to give colour to 
my own preconceived opinions. I have sought truth 
for its own sake, without any attempt to champion 
Scripture history or prophecy, believing as I do that 
simple facts in every department of human research 
best illustrate the Divine Word. No one need be dis- 
mayed because the picture is poor in mechanical 
evidence of the existence of the pre-Israelitish inha- 
bitants of Bashan, when he remembers how many 
thousand years the spoilers have been within her 








* “The accurate Burckhardt ” sometimes takes one’s breath away. He 
says ‘‘ El Kesweh is a considerable village situated on the River’Awaj, or 
the Crooked, which flows from the neighbourhood of Hasbeya, and waters 
the plain of Djolan” (‘* Travels iu Syria and the Holy Land,” p. 53). He 
would have little trouble in making a ‘‘ stream meander level with its 
fount” who could bring the ’Awaj over Mount Hermon from Hasbeya. 

+ The prophet said, ‘ God pardons the pilgrim, and him for whom the 
pilgrim prays.” Hence on meeting the pilgrim the people say, ‘‘ Pray. 
for pardon for me,” to which the pilgrim replies, “‘ Alla, pardon him.” 
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borders; that the Romans, who reconstructed her 
cities, pulled down to build up; and above all, when 
he remembers what destruction a few centuries of 
Turkish misrule have been able to accomplish in the 
splendid cities of Syria.* And is not the light shed 
on the sacred record by simple facts of a nature to 
satisfy the most utilitarian investigator? That 
Bashan contained an enormous number of cities is a 
fact proved beyond all cavil.}| The ruins of ‘the 
towns of Jair, which are in Bashan, threescore cities” 
(Josh. xiii. 30), are there to this day, some of them 
unchanged even in name, and we have seen from the 
tokens of a former cultivation that these cities had 
extensive resources in their own strange land. 

But with the picture I wish to present a plea in 
behalf of the inhabitants of Bashan. We are the 
hereditary friends of the Druzes. They look on us 
as their protectors, and welcome us among them as 
their benefactors; but have we ever done anything 
for them? For a few individuals, yes. For the 
Druze people, no. Bashan as a mission field has 
never been occupied, nor are there in existence 
within its borders any direct missionary operations. 
All attempts to do work in the Ilauran by the self- 
sacrifice of others have ended, and must ever end, in 
failure. And yet there is no more attractive mission 
field for a missionary of manly piety than among the 
chivalrous Druzes of the Hauran. Nor have we any 
reason to consider a mission to the Druzes hopeless, 
for they who believe, through the preaching of 
Dorazy, in the incarnation of the mad Fatimite 
ikl Hakem, would surely be brought, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, which is the Power of God, | 
to believe in the incarnation of Jesus, who is the 
Wisdom of God. And let me add, without presump- 
tion, that whatever church or people attempt mission 
work in the Hauran should send their best man to 
the work, one of themselves, who will carry the | 
living heart of his people with him; for a mere | 
hireling or adventurer will be as impotent for good | 
as the prophet’s servant when laying a lifeless stick | 
on the face of a dead child. | 





WHAT TO DO WITH PAPER SCRAPS. 

”*T“HERE are very many things which may be made 

with scraps of waste paper, abundant in most | 
houses, and that friends will readily contribute. The | 
simplest article to make is a paper pillow. Many a | 
poor person, of whom the doctor or the minister | 
could tell, would be glad of one. It is softer than | 
flock, and needs only old letters or copy-books to | 
make it. Indeed, arrayed in a fancy cover, a paper 
pillow may be converted into an ornament for the 
drawing-room sofa. Cut the paper into equal sized 
strips, half an inch wide and as long as a sheet of 
note paper. Turn one end between the thumb and 
finger to commence, and then roll up the whole 
length by holding it the narrow way between the 
thumb and finger of each hand. It should be worked 
up close and tight, and forms when finished a pellet- 


| 
| 





* In digging the foundation of the Presbyterian Church, Damascus, 
toman remains were found to a depth of fifteen feet; thus the floors of 
the houses in the Damascus of to-day occupy nearly the same position as 
did the roofs of the houses in the Damascus of Augustus. 

+ Burckhardt, during two brief tours in Bashan in 1812, discovered 171 
ruins. Since then Dr. Porter, Mr. Waddington, and others, have brought 
important ruins to light which were unnoticed by Burckhardt. I have 
in my note-book over 200 names of places in Bashan, all of considerable 
importance. A rich harvest still awaits the patient archeologist in that 
wonderful land, 


| need not think 





WHAT TO DO WITH PAPER SCRAPS. Sil 


like mercer roll of ribbon. It is convenienc to place 
a little basket in the lap to drop each pellet into as 
it is finished. When young folks are amusing them- 
selves in this way, emulation as to who can fill a 
basket first adds zest to the work; but all the pellets 
must be equally well made or celerity loses its 
merit. Pillows may be more simply made by merely 
tearing or cutting the paper into tragments. 

Except the very expensive sorts, feather pillows 
are most unwholesonme things, the heat of the night 
bringing out the miasmata of animal matter, from 
which it is difficult to cleanse the ordinary feathers 
of trade. Tlence horse-hair, and other animal or 
vegetable substance that can be thoroughly cleaned 
and dried, are preferable. ‘The Duke of Wellington 
used a horse-hair pillow cased with chamois leather. 
For these cleanly and wholesome substances, paper- 
filled pillows form a cheap and easily made sub- 
stitute. 

Making scrap-books is a more amusing occupation 
than paper pillow work. For the roughest scrap- 
book the foundation may be an old copy-book, or a 
couple of newspapers folded, stitched together, cut 
even at the edges, and pasted over with brown paper 
outside. Pictures from illustrated papers, catalogues, 
etc., are usually to be had in abundance in these 
days of pictorial weekly publications. Cut out the 
pictures and paste them close together on the leaves 
of the book so as to cover every part, or if any 
corners and strips are left blank, cover them with bits 
of coloured or silvered paper. The latter is often 
supplied gratis by the grocer in the form of awrapper 
for coffee or chocolate. When the book is filled it 
still furnishes ample amusement for many evenings 
to come ; indeed, the best part of the job occurs when, 
with a box of colours and a few camel’s-hair brushes, 
the juvenile amateur artists set to work colouring 
the labour of their hands according to their notion of 
things in general and good taste in particular. We 
have seen a family of children, and even some of 
their elders, amused with making a succession of 
such scrap-books, taking two or three at a time as 
they were finished to the hospitals, and giving them 
to the sick children. Such gifts are a real boon to 
the little ones of the very poor, who seldom possess 
toys or books; to children pictures furnish ideas, and 
silently assist in the great work of education by 
making them wonder and think, even when they do 
not inquire or learn much. 

Whilst the juveniles find amusement in such things 
as these, their elders, who possess some artistic taste 
and the ambition to produce a really beautiful object, 

‘scraps’? contemptible. Folding 
scrap-screens are sometimes very handsome, and 
worth four or five sovereigns each. It is usual to 
order a screen from a carpenter to be covered with 
plain paper, black or coloured. Violet, chocolate, 
and indigo blue make good grounds, but black the 
best of all. A clothes-horse, covered first with canvas 
or unbleached calico, and afterwards with paper, may 
be converted into a screen. T'riends who take an 
interest in the work will generally contribute a 
variety of coloured scraps, such as music frontispicces, 
valentines, fashion plates, and pictures they are tired 
of keeping. Fruit, flowers, figures, landscapes, but- 
terflies—in short, any subject isavailable. Sufficient 
for the screen should be cut out before application is 
commenced. Very sharp scissors are needed, for their 
work cannot be too exact; on this the finish of ap- 
pearance depends—a white margin left destroys the 
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beauty of the screen. Fruit, flowers, and figures are 
generally entirely cut out, but a tiny bit of standing 
ground is sometimes accorded to the latter. Ina land- 
scape too much foreground is not desirable. The ap- 
pearance of a patch anywhere on the screen should 
be avoided, so that landscapes must be handled with 
great taste and judgment, using part perhaps. Little 
pictures, wreaths, flies, etc., serve to fill interstices 
between larger objects. Great care must be taken in 
keeping the scraps after they are cut out, not to 
damage the fine points and edges which will abound 
in some of them. Good gum is the best to fix them. 
To try the effect, fix them all on by a mere corner 
with a morsel of gum, easily detached without injury 
to the ground. Formality is altogether to be avoided; 
the effect ought to be that of perfect carelessness, 
and the greater the jumble as to size, subject, and 
antagonistic position, the better. The pictures are 
never to touch one another, but show the ground and 
the spaces between, and must harmonise in size (not, 
of course, in shape) when viewed from a distance. 
Where too great a space appears to exist, put on a 
little flower, a bee, a tiny wreath, or any convenient 
picture. Allow the gum a day or two to dry before 
applying the varnish. The screen must be locked 
up in a room quite undisturbed during the latter 
process, as a touch, or even the imperceptible dust 
set floating in a room by a person walking across, 
would jeopardise the beauty of a work that has cost 
much time and patient labour. Copal is the best 
varnish, and one coat must be allowed to dry before 
another is applied. It should be put on with a brush 
like paint, taking care to draw it down by little 
strokes close on one another, and not tolet it lie thicker 
in one part than another, but be one smooth even 
coat. The coatings should not be repeated too many 
times, as an undue thickness of varnish renders it 
liable to erack. As soon as a good glossy surface 
exists the work is complete. 

There is no reason why very old, shabby furniture 
might not be embellished in a similar manner, and 
converted into curiosities. For instance, an old 
press, wardrobe, or wooden bedstead, from which 
varnish, colour, and beauty are all faded and far 
gone. Paint any of these articles either black or of 
a light colour, a pale sea-green, a friar’s grey, a 
cream colour, a faded turquoise blue, and fix scraps 
of paper all over them as upon the screen. The 
varnish completes the renovation. 

Beautiful vases, apparently of china, may be made 
of scraps of chintz cut out and applied like the 
paper to the screen. Cretonne chintz is printed with 
devices particularly suitable, such as birds and 
grotesque flowers. Purchase a few different scraps 
of chintz to get a variety of objects, and cut them out 
very carefully. The vases should be two or three 
feet high, of common red pottery, and look beautiful 
when placed in chamber corners or on sideboards. 
The earthenware is first painted a pale sea-green or 
faded turquoise blue, with sized paints (not oil). The 
scraps are fixed on, and the whole varnished. These 
jars can be made to order at the potteries, but many 
grocers have large jars very suitable, which ought 
not to cost much. No matter what they have con- 
tained, the jars can be cleansed. Common large 
flower-pots may be converted into beautiful orna- 
ments in the same way. Care must be taken to 
choose a pair well shaped, which can then be painted 
inside and outside, or merely well sized over, using 
the red colour for the ground. 
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Another pretty ornamental work, which may be 
made with chintz or paper picture cuttings, is done 
by gumming them on slack tarlatan or net stretchea 
in a frame, for chimney-boards, blinds, or to fit an 
entire window, to shut out an objectionable view, as 
a chimney-board ornament is effected without ob- 
structing ventilation. A frame of thin deal laths, less 
than an inch wide, joined by crossing the corners 
and using a small brass nail, clinched at the back, 
is prepared in a few minutes, taking care that the 
corresponding sides match exactly. The tarlatan 
may be sewn round the frame, and the frame itself 
finally covered with coloured paper. Natural ferns, 
dried and applied in wreaths or devices, or dried 
seaweeds in devices, sewn or glued on, are an im- 
provement on chintz or paper pictures in making 
transparent screens. 

Last of all paper scraps that may be utilised are 
postage-stamps. English stamps that have been 
through the post can be had for the asking. Soak 
them in water to remove the paper at the back, and 
when dry gum them on sheets of white paper, keep- 
ing the different colours separate. To ornament 
boxes, screens, or make scrap-book covers, form 
patterns of the blue and violet and green stamps, 
and fill the ground with the red, which are most 
abundant. Before pasting the stamps on paper, cut 
the green to match the red in size, and for smaller 
ones draw squares on the paper by lines at equal 
distances, of the size of red stamps, and gum the 
small ones in the centres. They can be cut out as 
wanted for use, and the little white margin will pro- 
duce a variety in the pattern. Finally,-varnish the 
stamp work in a similar way to the paper scrap 
screen. 

A comic taste would be gratified, no doubt, by a 
selection of the smaller illustrations of ‘‘ Punch ” and 
his satirical contemporaries, arranged in regular 
squares, or in the manner known as “the pack of 
cards,” and afterwards varnished to preserve it. In 
fact, there is hardly any limit to the ingenuity which 
can be exercised in utilising cuttings and scraps ot 
paper. 

There was a very beautiful scrap screen recently 
exhibited in an upholsterer’s window in Piccadilly. 
It was made with four sides, the edges covered with 
claret-coloured velvet, and studded with white china- 
headed nails, each side furnished with small brass 
handles to assist in moving it. This screen had no 
plain ground, nor were the devices on it placed sepa- 
rate. It is almost impossible to express in mere 
words its complicated and poetical arrangement. 
The best notion we can give of it is to say it resem- 
bled a poet’s notion or an artist’s depiction of a 
dream. Figures of all kinds and sizes covered the 
surface of a superior character, well drawn and 
coloured, and worthy to be named pictures. Here a 
large-sized head and bust of a beautiful woman dis- 
played her delicate profile from a background of 
primroses, and was half enveloped in roses, and over 
these roses again issued a procession of little grotesque 
figures with the heads of animals. Here was a bridal 
company half obscured by a huge rampant wolf, and 
there a grand supper party was revealed between a 
group of weird elves and a cluster of forest flowers. 
In one or two places a dainty bit of landscape peeped 
out like a mirage on the screen, but figures prevailed, 
diversified with a few groups of flowers, placed one 
over another with studied negligence, one group 
ascending, another descending, with a total indepen- 
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dence of motive, each carrying out its own suggested 
story, and yet each inextricably interwoven with the 
other. At the top of every side a glimpse of scenery 
bounded the view, suggesting the scene and the idea 
that the figures were rising up like a crowd of 
diverse memories on a retrospective brain. The 
Crystal Palace peeped out at the heading of one side. 
Another presented a beautiful park, a fourth a dis- 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. 





tant city, and a fifth a forest glade. ‘The forming of a 
screen like this is not unworthy as a recreation for 
any one of real talent and creative powers. Indeed, 
it needs no common ability to carry out the idea to 
perfection. 
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SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. C.B., K.C.M.G. 


HERE has now been time to see the result of the 
Ashantee war, and to estimate the advantages 

of the expedition which led to the destruction of 
Coomassie. ‘The work was short and thorough, and 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, with the gallant troops he so 


ably led, deserved all the honours they received* | 
The events that have | 


for the brilliant campaign. 
occurred during the present year prove that the power 
of the Ashantees has been effectually broken, and 


that there is hope of an improved state of affairs in | 


that region of Western Africa. For many generations 


that power had been increasing, and had been exer- | 


cised for evil more than good; the policy of the rulers 
being always war and conquest, the traffic being 
chiefly in slaves, the resources of the country 
neglected, and the people cruelly oppressed. Things 
can never revert to their old state, and there is every 
prospect of great if not speedy improvement. 
Towards the end of this summer a messenger from 
King Coffee Cali arrived at Cape Coast Castle, in- 





As detailed in the official reports, and in the semi-official volume by | . 
ods.) : OL the produce of the soil. 


Capt. Brackenbury, R.A., Seeretary of Sir Garnet Wolesley. (Blackwoods.) 








| dition of man. 
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forming the British Administrator that several of 
his tributary kings or chiefs disobeyed his authority, 
and threatened armed resistance if force were 
attempted. The king entreated the mediation of 
the British in this dispute, arguing that a war would 
destroy trade, and prevent the improvement of the 
country. Captain Lees, the Administrator, repaired 
to Coomassie, and restored a better understanding. 
But it will probably be some time before the affairs 
of the Ashantee kingdom settle down into permanent 
order, and there have been subsequent rumours of 
disturbance. Meanwhile there is prospect of peaceful 
trade being opened with various States formerly 
subject to the King of Ashantee, but now under the 
British Protectorate. The special correspondent of 
the ‘“‘Times” during the war has given reports of 
preparation for trade among tribes farther in the 
interior, who have been shut out from the coast 
during the supremacy of Ashantee. ‘‘ Behind that 
country to the north are tribes rich in gold and 
cotton, who desire to reach the sea and trade with 
Europeans. It has always been the policy of 
Ashantee to check this enterprising spirit and so to 
monopolise the trade. Coomassie was the ne plus 
ultra, both for those who came from the north and 
those who came from the south, and so great was 
the dread of Ashantee among the neighbouring 
tribes that I found in 1868, when I contemplated 
exploration from the Gold Coast and inspected the 
ground, it would be impossible to pass into the 
interior by any route between the Assini and the 
Volta without being arrested and sent to Coomassie. 
This cordon is now broken up, and it is probable 
that before very long the Gemans and other tribes 
at the back of Ashantee will find their way down to 
the coast.” 

Where traders can go, there will missionaries be 
sure to penetrate, and we have every hope that the 
Ashantee war will prove the means, under Provi- 
dence, of opening the way into new regions for the 


triumphs of civilisation and Christianity in Africa. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD. 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIES, 
BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., MONTREAL. 

XIV.—UNITY OF MAN 


OVER TIE WORLD. 


HE traditions of our race point back to golden 
days of simplicity and innocence. ‘They tell of 


retrogression rather than of improvement, and 
attribute the advance in the arts and the eleva- 


tion of the race to great heroes of the times of old. 
Is there a basis of archeological and historical truth 
for this ? 

The first answer to the question is an obvious 
one. Man must have originated in a mild climate, 
and must primarily have been a gatherer of the fruits of 
the earth. Even though the oldest remains of men ever 
found should be those of rude hunters living in cold 
climates, it will still remain an irrefragable physio- 
logical deduction from the structure of the human 
frame that this could not have been the earliest con- 
This accords with the American 


facts, which show that, leaving out the irruptions of 
rude races from Northern Asia, the primitive peoples 
existed in the fertile plains of the south, and lived 
Let it be observed also 
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that this is in the main the condition of the Austra- 
lasian and Polynesian peoples, and of the primitive 
men of South-eastern Asia, the most isolated and 
least modified of men next to the Americans. It 
follows that the first industry must have been 
agriculture, or more probably horticulture, for, as in 
America and Polynesia, the tillage of the soil by 
man probably began ages before he had any 
domestic animals to aid him. Without realising 
this, and picturing to ourselves the condition of the 
primitive populations, tilling the ground with rude 
implements and human toil alone, and with little 
agricultural skill, we cannot fully sympathise with 
that wail of the patriarch Lamech, which comes to 
us over the ages, when he named his son Noah— 
rest—saying: ‘‘This same shall comfort us con- 
cerning our work and toil of our hands, because of 
the ground which the Lord hath cursed.” Even in 
his time the earth was yielding her riches in too 
niggard a manner for the increasing multitudes of 
men, and the violence born of selfishness was 
making life still more hard and dangerous. He 
could look back to an Edenic age when the land was 
not cursed; he could look forward to a reformer and 
improver to come, and his lamentation and his hope 
recorded in these archaic stories of Genesis have 
their parallel in the difficulties and hopes of every 
generation of men. 

The invention of fire and the use of clothing, both 
of the most remote antiquity in the history of our 
race, enabled men to subsist in the less genial 
climates, and the tradition concurs with sacred 
history in affirming that lawlessness and violence, 
arising perhaps in the first instance from struggles 
for fertile portions of land, broke up the original 
unity of mankind and produced migrations and the 
separation of rude and more polished races, which 
have ever since continued. On the one hand, these 
movements and contests have been fertile sources of 
degradation and retrogression. On the other, they 
have stimulated the energies of men, and have 
tended to bring to the surface the more vigorous 
races. 

Here arises an inquiry of the highest importance. 
How has it happened that the majority of men have 
continued for ages in a stationary condition? How, 
on the other hand, has the higher culture, and 
especially that which wo call Aryan and Semitic, 
grown out of the archaic dead level of the old 
Turanian stock, whether agricultural or merely in 
the hunter and fisher condition? On the one hand, 
we have a picture of stagnation and fixity, on the 
other, of marvellous advance. 

It cannot be denied that prehistoric men were, in 
bodily vigour, in volume of brain, in skill of manipu- 
lation, on a level with their modern successors ; and 
even in their ruder tribes they must have had their 
senses and perceptive powers sharpened to a high 
degree of perfection by the constant struggle for food, 
or against enemies and wild animals; while their im- 
plements and ornaments show patient industry and 
much taste and skill. Thus gifted, we would 
naturally suppose that primitive man would speedily 
rise to a higher state. Yet the opposite of this is so 
notoriously the case, that it has been a matter of 
keen controversy whether the inferior races can 
raise themselves to any higher condition, or tend to 
do so in even a very slight degree. The Bashkins 
of the Ural are said to be at this day in precisely 
the condition in which their ancestors were found by 
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Herodotus 2,300 years ago. The negro and Arab 
tribes are as nearly as possible in the same state in 
which they were in the times of the Pharaohs. There 
is no reason to believe that the Australians, Poly- 
nesians, or Americans, if undiscovered by Europeans, 
would have been in a more civilised condition a 
thousand years hence than they were when first 
made known to the rest of the world. Why is this? 

One reason is that it is so much more easy to 
imitate than to invent. Only the more rare and 
exceptional minds can strike out new paths. Another 
is that the rude man has few wants, and these few 
can be supplied by the means he already has. A 
third is that after he has developed to their full 
extent a certain number of industries, he can get no 
further without some large and difficult step, as, for 
example, the reduction and working of metals, or 
the introduction of materials from distant parts of 
the world. Again, such large steps may be made 
by accident, as we say, or, in other words, the active 
mind may meet only at rare intervals with those 
combinations of causes which lead to invention or 
discovery. Native gold and copper found in river 
gravels were, no doubt, the first métals known. 
Gold is the earliest mentioned in Genesis. Meteoric 
iron, a literally heaven-descended gift, first made 
man acquainted with that metal, but the step from 
the native iron to the richer ores resembling it some- 
what in aspect was so long and difficult, that it is likely 
a vast lapse ot time intervened before it was made. 
Some old metallurgist working in a region like Corn- 
wall, where the ores of copper and tin occur together, 
mixed them and produced bronze, just as the Chinese 
are said to have originated nickel silver by smelting 
mixed ores containing copper, zine, and nickel. 1t 
follows, from these considerations, that after the in- 
vention of a few arts, indefinite periods of stagnation 
might ensue, and the same arts and customs might 
be stereotyped for countless generations. It follows 
also that these arts and customs might be propagated 
among numerous nations and tribes without material 
modification; everywhere, as we have seen, bearing 
evidence at once of the unity of man and of his com- 
paratively short residence on the earth. 

If we ask howan impetus is to be given to humanity, 
so that change and movement shall occur, history 
gives us two answers only, and these closely allied to 
each other. One of these we obtain in a very definite 
form in sacred history, which we are sometimes apt 
to forget represents primitive man, while innocent 
and happy, as destitute of even the rudiments of 
material civilisation. Its story is that certain gifted 
men, in a very primitive age, made the great dis- 
coveries on which material progress has ever since 
been based. ‘Tubaleain, the first metallurgist, Jubal, 
the first musician, and Jabal, who first exchanged 
the cavern or the wooden hut for the skin tent of 
the nomad—these were heroes of old, men to be 
deified by succeeding ages. Under various names, 
and with various attributes, these and other great 
inventors are to be found in all the mythologies of 
the Old World, and to this America adds its testimony. 
Every American nation has its great demi-god or 
hero to whom it ascribes the origin of the arts of life. 
Manco Capac, of Peru, and Zebzalcoatl, of Mexico, 
are familiar to all readers of American history, and 
Hiawatha, of the Iriquois, is but the same personage 
known under different names among all the American 
tribes. Among the Miemacs of Nova Scotia he is 


Glooscap, a benevolent giant and wonder-worker, 
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who dwelt apart, but was always near and accessible 
to those who sought his aid. He taught them the 
arts they knew, had marvellous influence over all 
living things, used the wild animals as messengers, 
and rode over the sea on whales. Great rocks and 
hills represent his kettles and his wigwams, and the 
bones which geologists call those of the Mastodon 
belong to the gigantic beavers which he hunted. 
He has been driven from the earth in disgust by the 
wholesale destruction of wild animals, and the 
marring of the face of nature by the settlements 
of the whites, but one day he will return to his 
people and redeem them from their sins and evils, 
and restore them to welfare and happiness. 

The second answer is that which we receive from 
the later ages. It relates the advent of more civilised 
strangers who taught the rude nations what they 
themselves knew. Perhaps this is implied in the 
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story of the Peruvian, Manco Capac, child of the sun. 
The savage aborigines of Greece were visited by 
Phoenician traders, and soon learned themselves to 
voyage to the East and bring home its stores of 
knowledge. Our own Celtic aborigines were in- 
debted first to the Phoonician traders visiting the tin 
islands, next to the intercourse with Gaul, and then 
to the Romans, for their early lessons in civilisation. 
The missionary of new things may come as an in- 
vading soldier, or in the guise of a trader, of a ship- 
wrecked mariner, or of a self-denying and laborious 
teacher; but he must come in order that humanity 
may awake from the stagnation of semi-barbarism. 
These two answers are mutually related. The pri- 
mary stimulus must arise from a God-given genius, 
or a heavenly baptism of the life-giving spirit, and 
when this is given it may propagate itself from nation 
to nation by human agency; but thus far the stag- 
nant water of humanity has far exceeded its living 
and fertilising streams. 

More especially we see these principles in the 
divergence of the two great Aryan or Japetic and 
Semitic branches from the old Turanian stock. The 
motto of the Japetic race has been enlargement and 
dispersion, with the eager quest of things new and 
strange. The Semitic motto has been to retain the 
old landmarks and cultivate the old ground up to its 
highest point of productiveness. The first impulse 
in these directions must have been given by great 
minds in prehistoric times—probably by minds which, 
if contemporary, were violently antagonistic to each 
other, and may have rent asunder the old primitive 
patriarchal communion by their struggles. Out of 
this Babel God has worked his own plans, giving to 
the Semitic culture the higher revelations of his 
spiritual nature, and to the Japetic culture the higher 
control of physical powers and the greater power of 
expansion and of propagandism; while among the 
Turanians, the old primitive instincts and habits of 
prehistoric men have crystallised themselves into 
fossils or weathered away and been disintegrated 
into barbarism. ‘‘ God shall enlarge Japhet, and he 
shall dwell in the tents of Shem; and Canaan’”’ 
(the representative here of unprogressive humanity) 
“shall be his servant.” 

We are now prepared to give, by the help of our 
American analogies, a common-sense answer to the 
much-agitated question of the primitive barbarism of 
man and the origin of civilisation. Sacred history 


and the materialistic archeology of the day concur 
in the belief that man at first was destitute of the 
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teaches that man without arts was pure and holy, and 
in unison with his Maker, and that, falling from this 
condition, one part of mankind simply sunk into bar- 
barism, the other grasped at arts and civilisation, 
introduced by great inventors, as a substitute for or in 
connection with a higher spiritual life. Theso several 
portions have been acting and re-acting on each other 
ever since, and have also been acted on by the rem- 
nants of primitive religion and by new influences 
emanating from God. The latter, knowing no God 
and no spiritual nature in man, supposes him at first 
a mere animal in whom the life of intellect and of 
higher tastes and feelings has been struck out by 
physical causes acting on his organism. ‘There can, 
I think, be no hesitation in affirming that our old 
Biblical doctrine is the more complete and scientitic 
of the two, and also that which is most in accord with 
the evidence of history and archeology. 

Among the American tribes, except perhaps somo 
of the more civilised and advanced communities, no 
distinct system of priesthood had been developed. 
The ‘ ancients’? were the authorities in all religious 
and ceremonial matters. The professed medicine- 
men, or jugglers, or prophets, rested their claims on 
a totally different basis from that of priestly caste or 
appointment. By long fasts and urgent invocations, 
they had acquired such intercourse with a beneficent 
genius, or demon, that through his means they could 
give information as to what was passing at a distance 
or would happen in the future, discover the sources 
and cure of diseases, advise in all difficulties, inter- 
pret dreams, and secure the divine favour for all 
enterprises. They were in the habit of steaming 
themselves in a vapour bath and working themselves 
up into a frenzy before delivering their predictions, 
which were sometimes given in song. So correct, 
occasionally, were their anticipations, that the French 
missionaries believed that they were actually inspired 
by the Evil One. They had, however, no political 
status or authority, and practically their chief fmnc- 
tion was that of physicians and diviners. The better 
to aid in these functions, they were not only collectors 
of herbs and simples, but of any object of a strange, 
abnormal, or curious character that came into the 
possession of the tribe, so that the cabin of the 
‘‘medicine-man” might be a sort of museum of 
things rare and curious, or believed to have some 
mystic powers. It is very probable that the Silurian 
fossils and grotesquely shaped or sculptured stones 
found on aboriginal Canadian sites have been part of 
the apparatus or collections of these jugglers; and 
there is reason to suspect that a similar explanation 
may be given of some anomalous objects found in 
prehistoric repositories in Europe, as well as of some 
of the fossils found in such places. To this origin 
should probably be referred some at least of tho 
carved bones and antlers called by the French anti- 
quaries ‘‘ Batons of command.” Such objects would 
be the horns which conjurors wore on the heal 
or attached to their rods or staffs, or which 
formed part of the rattles or drums which were used 
in their ceremonies. All these functions constitute 
what has been termed ‘‘shamanism” among the 
Mongol tribes; and it has been recently shown by 
Taylor that the same system prevailed in Etruria, 
and was the origin of the Roman augury. It was in 
full force among the Canaanites and other ancient 
peoples mentioned in the Pentateuch, and Balaam, 
as presented to us there, is evidently only a superior 
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But from this point they diverge. The former 


sort of medicine-man. 
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Here, again, we have an ancient and universal 
instinct of humanity; and, however corrupted, we 
may recognise under it a great and divine truth—that 
of the possibility of revelation of the will of God to 
man—an instinct capable of the noblest elevation, 
and also of being the subject of the vilest corruptions 
and impostures. It marks out man as a being from 
the first not content to be the sport of mere inanimate 
forces, and so rising to the conception of a divinity. 
It shows him also as feeling, in danger, sickness, 
bereavement, and approaching death, the need of aid 
from above, the presence of a God who could succour 
him, the yearning that God would abide with him 
and bless him. Let me add, that as an original and 
God-given gift, this universal religious instinct, and 
its survival among even the most depraved peoples, 
explains the universal adaptation of the Christian 
religion to the wants of man. Paul perceived that 
the Athenians were “very religious,” because they 
had an altar to the unknown God; and so in every 
human heart there is an altar to God as known or 
unknown, as a father and a friend, or as an equitable 
ruler. So the missionary can find everywhere some 
response to the proclamation of Christ, the substitute 
of sinful man, the Revealer of the will of God, and 
to the doctrine of the Divine Spirit, the Comforter, 
dwelling in and renovating the human soul. Let us 
not despise this precious testimony to God, written 
hy himself in the heart of man, and let us endeavour 
to cultivate it to its highest point of Christian spiri- 
tuality, and to rescue it from the scathing hand of 
superstition and the frosty breath of materialism. 

My object, as stated at the beginning of these 
papers, has been to show the unity and continuity of 
man, and the accordance of prehistoric man in the 
Old World with ‘‘ aboriginal man” in the New, and 
of both with what we learn from sacred history, 
rather than with some recent views as to the origin 
and early history of our species. The treatment of 
the subject has necessarily been meagre and imper- 
fect. I have been obliged to leave out much material 
which I had collected, and to abstain from many quota- 
tions and references which would have illustrated the 
statements made, or have given additional evidence. 
These, I hope, may be added, should these papers be 
republished in a more permanent form. 


Varieties, 


CIVILISATION AND Lonceviry.—A ‘‘ personal” that will 
interest all living people has recently been made by Dr. Edward 
Jarvis in the fifth annual report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health. In giving facts and figures showing how strikingly the 
advance of civilisation has prolonged life, he says : ‘* In ancient 
Rome, in the period of 200 to 500 years after the Christian era, 
the average duration of life in the most favoured class was 
thirty years. In the present century the average longevity of per- 
sons of the same class is fifty years. In the sixteenth century the 
average longevity in Geneva was 21°21 years ; between 1814 and 
and 1833 it was 40°68, and as large a proportion now live to 
seventy as lived to forty-three 300 years ago. In 1693 the 
British Government borrowed money by selling annuities on 
lives from infancy upward on the basis of the average longevity. 
The Treasury received the price, and paid the annuities 
regularly as long as the annuitants lived. The contract was 
mutually satisfactory and profitable. Ninety-seven years later 
Mr. Pitt issued another tontine, or scale of annuities, on the 
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| basis of the same expectation of life as in the previous century, 
| These latter annuitants, however, lived so much longer 
than their predecessors that it proved to be a very costly loan 
for the Government. It was found that while 10,000 of each 
sex in the first tontine died under the age of twenty-eight, only 
5,772 males and 6,416 females in the second tontine died at the 
same age 100 years later. The average life of the annuitants 
of 1693 was 26°5 years, while those of 1790 lived thirty-three 
years and nine months after they were thirty years old. From 
these facts,” says Dr. Jarvis, ‘‘ it is plain that life in many fornis 
and manifestations, and probably in all, can be expanded in 
vigour, intensity, and duration under favourable influences,”— 
Harper's Bazaar. 


Coacuine Days.—Mr. J. F. Clarke, M.R.v.s., in his recently 
published ** Autobiographical Recollections,” states that he was 
born and received his education at Olney, and adds, ‘* Well do 
I remember our journeys to London. The coach—the old Wel- 
lingborough —used to leave that town at six in the morning, 
reaching Olney at eight. There it stopped for breakfast, which 
usually occupied half an hour. We lunched at Woburn, dined 
at Dunstable, and remained always an hour at St. Albans to 
visit the fine old abbey. London was usually reached about 
seven. We used to walk up all the hills. Well, that was a 
slow pace, and the times were slow; but a day, particularly if 
it were fine, might be much less pleasantly spent.” 


Naturat Macic AnD Feats or Consurninc.—Parents and 
masters of schools may give to young people a famous treat 
of a useful as well as amusing kind, in taking them to one of the 
conjuring entertainments which now seem permanent in Lon- 
don. Doctor Lynn, at the Egyptian Hall, is a master in the 
art of legerdemain, and the tricks with which he puzzles the 
watchful spectators are performed close to their eyes and with 
wonderfully little aid of apparatus. After witnessing what can 
be done by such ‘‘ professors of magic” as Dr. Lynn, or Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cook, only very silly fools could be misled by 
pretenders to spiritualism or other supernatural agency. The 
youngest spectator knows that he is being ‘‘ done,” though not 
able to say with Dr. Lynn, ‘‘ That’s how it is done.” The box 
trick and the rope-tying performances are not hard to be under- 
stood by boys accustomed to ‘‘knots ;” but the succession of 
bowls of water and fish brought out of a dry cloth remains a 
mystery even to greybeards. 


BistE Soctery Mreetine Sixty YEArs Aco.—The vener- 
able Dr. Halley, at the last annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, gave an interesting historical recollec- 
tion :—‘‘I should like just to picture to you an anniversary of 
this society which I attended, I think, in 1812, before the greater 
part of you were born. The chair was occupied by the first 
president of the society, Lord Teignmouth. Around him were 
men in various dresses, for in those times people generally wore 
uniforms. Military men appeared in scarlet, and naval men in 
blue and yellow. Clergymen were all distinguished by their 
eanonicals. Even Quakers wore uniforms in those days, for 
they dressed all alike, with hats of great magnitude, and coats 
of a curious colour. <As I said, Lord Teignmouth took the 
chair, and read the report himself. Then there arose from the 
chair on his right hand a fine, tall, noble, military man, clothed 
in general’s uniform, to move the adoption of the report. He 
was the Duke of Kent, the father of her present Majesty. 1 
think I never can forget the speech he made. He referred to 
the wish of his father, that not a cottage in the country might 
be without a Bible, and not a child that could not read it; and 
he added his own desire that not only should the children read 
it, but trust its truth and observe its precepts. Am I wrong in 
saying what a delight it would be to the friends of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society if one of the grandsons of the noble 
Dukeof Kent would make his appearance on ourplatform? Whata 
welcome would we give him! Immediately after him the 
Duke of Sussex, the Queen’s uncle, rose to second the resolution. 
He spoke like a ready man ; he knew something about his Bible, 
and was a great collector of old and curious editions and old 
copies of the Book. Lord Gambier, the Earl of Harrowby, Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, and others, having spoken, a little man 
somehow skipped or jumped from the back of the platform to the 
front, and began speaking about the Bible, twisting his arms 
about him in the strangest way, moving every limb in his body, 
as if every bone and muscle were in sympathy with the warm 
and loving feelings of hisheart. That-was William Wilberforce. 
At that time slavery was sustained by all the Governments of 
Europe, and he bore a noble protest against it. Such wasa 
meeting of the Bible Society sixty years ago.” 
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